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RHEBAN CASTLE, COUNTY MLPARE. 




Rheban was, in the second century, one of the inland 
towns of Ireland. The Castle stands on the western 
bank cf the Al Berba, Birgus, or Barragh, (the boundary 
river.) now th5 river Barrow. It was built, or greatly 
enlarged, in the early part of the thirteenth century, by 
Richard De St. Michael,* when this and Dunamase, an 
adjoining district, were erected into a barony, and granted 
to' him in fee, of which he was created baron. Rheban 
was found of consequence to the first English settlers, 
who repaired and strengthened the castle, as also the op- 
posite one of Kilberry, both intended to protect a ford 
on the river. The name of this castle was anciently 
Raiba, or Righ-ban, that is, the habitation of the king ; 
and though now in ruins, some idea can be formed of 
its former grandeur. Its massive walls — its mullioned 
windows, with its imposing situation, show it to be a place 
designed to awe the surrounding country, and forcibly call 
to mind the days when the chivalrous De St. Michael . 
held his court here in feudal splendour, and lorded it 
over the petty chieftains of the borders of jthe Pale. 

In 1325, in the absence of the English settlers, Rheban, 
Dunamase, and all their dependencies, were taken by 
O'Moore; 

In 1424, Thomas Fitzgerald, lord of Offal ey, and after- 
wards seventh earl of Kildare, marrying Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of Anthony O'Moore, received in dower the manors 
of Rheban and Woodstock. 

In 1642 the marquis of Ormond took Rheban from 
the rebels, after an obstinate resistance. 
In 1648 it was taken by Owen Roe O'Neal, who was 
afterwards defeated by Lord Inchiquin, and compelled to 
surrender Rheban and Athy. 

Near the Castle is a very high conical mount, thought 
to have been a sepulchral mound, raised over some king 
or chieftain, and though artificial in a great degree, there 
was, nevertheless, advantage taken of a natural height, 
as may be seen by the undisturbed beds of gravel that are 
now taken from it for road purposes. 
Rheban is situated in the parish of Churchtown and 
union of Athy, about two and a half miles north west of 
the latter. Enna. 



* This Richard De St. Michael founded a monastery in 
Athy on the west (his own) side of the river for crouched friars, 
under the invocation of St. John. A burial ground and some 
remains still exist. There was another religious edifice erected 
by the families of Boesel and Hogan, at the east entrance of 
the town, and dedicated to St. Michael, which is erroneously 
stated to have been the one founded by De St. Michael, lord of 
Rheban. A coincidence between the names of the supposed 
founder and the monastery, called as it is St. Michael's, may 
have led to the mistake. St. Michael's is built on an eminence, 
agreeable to the custom of selecting the site of all religious 
houses, intended to be dedicated to St. Michael, on the highest 
pund, from a notion* perhaps, of the superior ordc* of the 
archangel. 



RECOLLECTIONS, 

( Continued from our 129/A Numher.) 

SCENES IN CLARE.* 

"Lives there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said — 
' This is my own, my native land ?' " 

It was early in the summer of 1822, that I arrived on a 
visit to a near relative, who had very comfortable country 
quarters, and some property in the neighbourhood of 
Miltovvn Malbay, county of Clare. He was married to an 
amiable lady, and they were made happy by having around 

them a young and promising family. Mr. was a 

younger brother, of a highly respectable family in that 
county; and, as he chiefly resided on his property, he was, 
by his kindness to his tenantry, very popular, and much 
beloved. Being a thorough sportsman, he had held out 
every inducement to tempt me from home, to try his na- 
tive sports in all their wildness and diversity. He had 
not exaggerated —for never before did I feel such admira- 
tion—such delight — such pleasure; whether in contem- 
plating the grandeur of the bold and magnificent coast, 
with the formidable billows of the Atlantic thundering on 
its cliffs and shores— its wild, inland scenery of mount-tin, 
lake, and trackless bog, or the devotedness and affection 
of his tenantry and retainers. Oh ! none but those who 
have witnessed those devoted, those warm-hearted feelings 
of the peasantry towards a kind and indulgent landlord, 
can form any idea how perfect a little monarch he is among 
them. Yet these are the poor — the despised Connaught- 
iaen. But, I fear, that within these few years, from ab- 
senteeism, illiberal landlords, and harsh agents, much 
of that fine spirit is passing away. I was very young at the 
time, but, being of a strong wiry frame, and trained to 
hardy exercises, I soon became inured to the fatigues of 
the bogs ; and could, with confidence, cross in safety the 
most dangerous bogachf The summer passed delightfully. 
We had fished all the lakesj within our reach, and many 
were the fine salmon and white-trout that graced our 
bags from the Anna, Annagieragh, Cri, and Dunbeg rivers.J 
Now knowing the country tolerably well, and being able 
to attempt a smattering in Irish, I would often venture by 
myself to a considerable distance, when my friend uas 
otherwise employed, in exploring every part with eager 
delight, to gain fresh additions to my collection of curiosi- 
ties, plants, and stuffed birds. 

Natural history and botany were to me sources of end- 
less delight and amusement; and I had always endea- 
voured to cultivate practically those interesting studies, 
when rambling with my gun among the wild mountains 
and bogs, or along the rocky coast ; and often, when vi- 
siting the many small romantic lakes, so numerous in 



* Although Clare is now incorporated with Munster, the na 
tives still consider themselves as belonging to Connaught. In- 
deed, in their habits, manners, and language, there is a striking 
difference between them and their Kerry neighbours on the op- 
posite side of the Shannon. 

f A morass or quagh — There are patches of verdant grass 
and Sphagnum (bog-moss) offering such temptations of sure foot- 
ing to the uninitiated, that they frequently sink into a watery pit 
of many feet in depth before they are aware. They are some- 
times highly dangerous. Sphagnum obtnsifolium (blunt-leaved 
bog-moss) is so retentive of moisture, that it is used to pack up 
live plants to send to a distance — Sphagnum pains tre of Linnajuj. 

| The lakes in Clare are very numerous, and abound in trout, 
being generally free from that scourge to their race, the pike. 
Many of the lakes are large, and have very fine trout, weighing 
from three to eight and nine pounds ; but the otters are very de- 
structive to them. Dromore and Inchiquin are fine sheets of 
water, and that beautiful lake in the barony of Tuliagh, Locc 
Graoine or Locc ua Griane, the bright or sunny lake, or lake of 
the sun, commonly called Lough Graney 

§ These rivers are within a range of seven milei to the south 
of Miltown, and empty themselves into the Atlantic. In the 
autumn and spring they are stored with salmon and white-trout, 
and in the autumn floods afford great sport. Salmon have been 
caught in Dunbeg (or Cooraclare river) hi large w twenty 
pounds. 
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Clare, (when the day had turned too bright or calm, " to 
timpt the throut to taste the steel/') have I zealously ex- 
amined every nook and bank for those beautiful plants 
that abound along their margins, and decorate every little 
inlet. Often have I admired the flowering rush (Butomus 
Umbellatus)* with its proudly erect stem, and beauti- 
fully crowned-head of many rose-coloured flowers, 
and the common reed, (Arundo Phragmites)f so strong 
and iiately, opposing a formidable barrier along the 
sedgy shore, and presenting a graceful appearance 
with its large, handsome, drooping panicles. With 
what delight have I watched from amid their concealing 
protection, the pretty feathered teal (Anas Crecca) escape, 
with whirring wing, while the stately swimming mallard, 
(Anas Boschas) with his mate, portraying anxious care, 
collect together, with warning cry, their flapping offspring; 
and with what disappointment have I marked the heavy 
pampered trout, roll sluggishly at the well-dissembled fly, 
and mock my utmost art to lure him from his too luxu- 
rious retreat. An admirer of nature, in such wild scenery, 
can never feel himself alone; for even, across the path- 
less bog, what a beautiful appearance the common, and 
the broad-leaved cotton grassj (Erisphorum Augustifoluim, 
and Polystachion) present, or called by the country peo- 
ple, Canach,$ or Cana's snowy down, having long tufts of 
pendulous spikelets, gaily dancing in every light 
breeze, and exhibiting a dazzling lustre with its cottony 
plumes of purest white. I had been fishing in the lake of 
Buailidh-beag,|| and had for a while rather good sport, but 
from rain being overhead, the trout did not continue long 
to rise merrily. The lake is surrounded with wild roman- 
tic rocky hills, and many are clothed with the pretty little 
ever-green shrub (Vaccinium Vitis Idcea)1f red whortleberry, 



* A highly ornamental plant, flowering from June to August. 
It is perennial, having a white tuberous root. It forms a very 
showy addition to an aquarium. 

f Growing on the borders of lakes, having a gracefully wavy 
appearance, and even, during the storms of the winter months, ap- 
pears beautifully undulating with the breeze. It is the tallest 
of our four grasses, being six feet or more high, sheltering many 
aquatic birds — flowers in July — panicles dye woollen green. 
The culm forms a durable screen in gardens against the wind, and 
is used for thatching, and as a foundation for plaster floors. The 
inner membrane of the culm forms a very sensible Hygrometer. 
| In JMr. Kater's Hygrometer, the Hygroscopic substance is the 
beard of the grass, known in the- Canarese language, by the 
name of Oobeena Hooloo, being the Andropogon contortum of 
Linmeus. It is found throughout the Mysore country in the 
month of January, which is the proper time to gather it,- that it 
may be fit for use. 

The Andropogon Nardus, nard or spikenard, is the Indian 
plant, so highly celebrated by the ancients for its perfume. Sir 
W. Jones, mentions that it is a very fragrant grass, growing 
on the banks of the Ganges, and in some places covering 
whole acres ; when crushed, it diffuses a strong odour. There 
are many species of Andropogon, all exotic grasses pf easy cul- 
ture. 

§ Ceanubhau mona or Ceanach-na-mona, flowering from 
April to July. 

jj Buailidh or Bunili, means a kind of sheeling or hut, built 
for herdsmen that attend cattle that are put to depasture on the 
mountains during the summer season— -beag, is little. There 
are three small lakes to the S. E.of Miltown, having good trout. 
Coire, Fuinleog, and Buaili beag. Fainleog, or more properly 
Ainleog, means swallow-lake. 

f[ Flowering in May and June. The Vitis Idcea having 
racemes of terminal drooping, campanulnte flesh-coloured flowers. 
The Myrullus, drooping urceolate flowers, greenish, with a rose- 
coloured tinge, and of a waxy appearance. 

The leaves of the red whortleberry are frequently used, and 
substituted in commerce foi those of the red-bear-berry (Arbutus 
Uva Ursi). They bear a near resemblance, but the differences 
are highly important. The leaves of the Vitis Idcea are roundish 
obovate; edges, revolute; fine cartilaginous towards the point ; 
5ne sawed and dotted beneath. Those of the Uva Ursi are long- 
ish-obovate; edges, pretty even, perfectly entire, reticulated be. 
neath, (being veined underneath like net-work) and without any 
points. The green leaves of the Uva Ursi are powerfully astrin- 
gent, possessing Tannin and Gallic acid. These principles are 
not found in the leaves of the Vitis Idcea. 
In England the berries of the Vaccinium Myrtillus #rc ga« 



or cowberry, so lively with its box-like leaves ; and the 
(Vaccinium Myrtillus) bilberry or whortleberry, and called 
by the peasants Fraochans and Braoilleogs. The lake is 
well-stocked with trout, and some are of good size, but 
much smaller flies than those used on the other lakes an- 
swer better. It is very small ; of .an oblong square; and 
so formal with its straight banks, that it appears the work 
of art. I had tied up my rod, and was ascending a steep 
hill, which rises abruptly on the north side of the lake 
when my attention was arrested ]by a howling kind of 
shout, " go de do gno annso I"* which was again repeated 
in much wilder notes. On looking up I perceived a 
strange figure, more like to a satyr than a human being. 
He had his bristighef girdled with a sugan,J while his 
breast and shoulders were bare, and so discoloured with 
soot and smoke, and his features were^ so completely hid 
by his long matted hair, that I was quite at a loss to disco- 
ver to what class and order the creature above me belonged. 
But the mystery was soon elucidated, for near to 
where he was standing, I observed a caban,$ and issuing 
from its doorway occasional puffs of smoke, which gave me 
to understand what was going forward there. 

" Oh ! oh ! my gay fellow," « Bail o Dia ort"||— I must 
get some of the good stuff',* but before I could well sa- 
tisfy him of my friendly disposition, a light active figure 
came bounding down the steep part of the hill towards 
us, and crying, as he firmly sprung along the uneven rocky 
tract, 

" Eist do heal, Eist do bealj Morteein ;" sure it is the 

masther'sfrind at ;" and doffing his ctiiuin,** (which 

scarcely confined his fair luxuriant curly hair) begged 
that I would refresh myself with Bias braon-(-f poteen. 

" Sure the nevir a one more welcome, Lanty, than the 
same masther or his kind, but the likes ov sthrangers in 
these parts doesn't make us altogithcr comfortable at 
times, 1 * said Morteein. 

Being now treated with the most friendly respect, and 
with that warmth of welcome which characterises the 
Irish peasant, I entered with Lanty and Morteein, and 
was gratified in seeing a still at full play, while a creature 
of as equally uncouth appearance as Morteein, was draw* 
ing off" the Coachan| J into a large tube or receiver. 

'* Eogham,** said Morteein, "give us a dhrop ov the 
best •" and Eogham bolg-chosach,^ as he was called, wad- 
dled round with great self-satisfaction, and handed me a 



thered in autumn for making tarts ; in Devonshire they are eaten 
with clotted cream ; in Poland they are ripe in July, and, being 
mixed with wood-strawberries and eaten with new milk.- are 
considered a great delicacy. In the highlands of Scotland they 
are eaten with milk, and made into jellies. They may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in a shady border of bog earth. The fruit 
of the vaccinium vitis icUza, is somewhat acid and bitter, but 
makes very good rob or jelly, which in Sweden is eaten with all 
kinds of roast meat, and forms a sauce for venison, which is 
thought superior to currant jelly. In Wales we have experi- 
enced it to be an excellent addition to roast mutton. It requires 
the same cultivation as the former. 

The broad-leaved whortleberry, {vaccinium amantim) is cul- 
tivated at Enghein, in the Dae t> *Arem berg's garden, and the 
fruit used in the same way as the cranberry. — Loudon. 

* The Irish given here is such as is generally spoken in 
Clare, but the words are sometimes far from being either pure 
or grammatical. Go de do gno annso ? — What is your business 
here ? — pronounced by them, Gui thay tho gnow in suigh. 

f Breeches. 

} As sugaun, a straw or hay-band or rope. 

§ As cabaun, a hovel or hut. 

jf Success from God on you ; or the meaning sometimes in- 
tended to be conveyed by the country people— God bless the 
work ; pronounced by them generally, as Bal o Yhea arth. 

\ Hold your mouth, or hold your prate, Martin ; pronounced 
Est tho voil. 

** As Caubeen, a hat. 

ft Taste a drop of poteen. 

tf Singlings. Whiskey in the first process of distillation. 

§§ Bandy-legged Owen. These kind of names are very gene- 
rally applied : as Seumas bolg-shuileac, goggled-eyed James j 
Eoine bacach, lame Johnny ; maoileadanach jjatha; Jpaltf' 
headed Matthew, 
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Cupan* of sich Uisge beatha,f as Lanty said would 
warm one's heart. I tumbled it of!' with Go soirbige Dia 
duitj and took my leave of worthy Morteein and Eoghan. 
Lanty now accompanied me; and as the clouds were ga- 
thering heavily and gloomily, threatening plenty of rain, 
we hastened our steps to the banks of the Anna. On 
passing through the defile of hills, that surround Bualidh- 
beag, the scenery is exceedingly solitary and wild ; a long 
stoir§ or causeway of stones, irregularly laid, afford in the 
wot season an insecure footing, through a morass, to the 
Lake of Fainleog. At the foot of the hills I noticed the 
Alpine Club Moss, (Lycopodium Selagenoides|| with its 
shining liirht-green leaves ; and the marsh shield tern (As- 
pedium Thelypterisj.f Poor Lanty bounded along with 
great glee by my side ; it was the first time that we had 
met, although we had often heard of each other. His 
laughing blue eyes beamed with pleasure^ and he displayed 
such a row'of pearly teeth, when his countenance bright- 
ened with his lively remarks, that \ was quite prepossessed 
with his comely and honest features. He was at that 
time of a light form, but his limbs were firm and strongly 
knit. 

" That was a fine Bradan ** Masther William, ye killed 
last week in Dunbeg, out wid the masther," said Lanty; 
" and if there comes a frish in the river, after the rain, 
we'll have plinty of new fish up. Larry Maroney says 
there's a power outside, if there war but high tides enough 
to let'em get in. 

" And who told you, Lanty, that I killed the salmon ?" 

" Kate Brennan,* 1 replied Lanty, in a half kind of sly 
roguish smile.*' 

*' So Kate told you, did she? I twig you now my lad ; 
and how comes it, Lanty, that you never go to the 
house ; for although I have been nearly three months in 
this part of the country, I have never seen you with the 
girls." 

" Throth and that same has been a sore trouble to me, 
Masther William, and its long sorry I'd he to say or do a 
hand's turn against Kate's father; but hig Mick Brennan 
is a Feargancri,ffand has done me a cruel site of mischief 
with the masther and misthress ; but he's a snug man, 
and one ov the masther's best tinants, and ov coorse they'd 
mind him afore the likes ov me.'* 

*' Well, Lanty, 1*11 settle all that for you ; and the next 
time the master goes out fishing you shall come with us : 
nevermind big Mick; I'll bring you to the dance, when 
the boys and girls meet again, for Kate often said to me 
how much she wished her poor Lanty was with them.*' 

" The Lord bless ye, and may good luck attend ye, 
Master William ; and 'tisn't the first time ye gave conso- 
lation," uttered poor Lanty, as his countenance beamed 
with grateful delight Being close to home, we parted, 
and he bounded off with a lighter heart than the poor 
fdlow had had for many a day. 

Mick Brennan, called Mick Mor, J J (from his large size, 
rented a snug farm from my friend : he was a comfortable 
and independent man, and stood high among the other 
farmers, as Mick was considered the most knowledgeable 
man among them in tillage, and in keenness at the fairs. 
He had been a widower for some years, and had only two 
children, both daughters, Kate and Peggy. Poor Kate ! 
often have I lamented thy sad fate. She was a min cailin,JJ 



• A Cup. 

f Literally, Water of life ; from whence, Usquebaugh. 

$ That God may prosper you. 

§ Stepping stones. 

|| The fine dust of the common club moss, (lycopodium cla- 
vatum,) or properly the seeds of the plant, when diffused 01 
thrown in the air, takes fire from a candle, and burns with a 
flash. It ia used in the London theatres to produce artificial 
lightning. The pollen is desiccative, and useful for ichorous 
excoriations. 

If Poli/podium thetypt&ris, growing two feet high, having 
lanceolate leaves, of a pleasant green. 

** Bratlaim, a salmon. 

ff A heartless man, or a man without a heart. 

tt Big Mick. 

§§ A gentlcormild girl. Is deas an cafliu, She is a pretty girl. 
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and was then in her nineteenth year. Her slender, active- 
form is still before me— how well do I recollect, oven as 
it were but yesterday, the mild flashing of her bright dark 
eye ; her clear complexion and pretty features, and her 
raven hair so neatly braided o'er her fair forehead. And 
she was mild and gentle- hearted. Kate was not of 
a sorrowful disposition ; but since the death of an affec- 
tionate mother, whom she had dearly loved, her natural 
vivacity had settled into an eveniike seriousness of man- 
ner, which gave to her pleasing countenance a doubly in- 
teresting appearance. I liad always esteemed and admired 
that gentleness of disposition and modesty of manner— 
the proudest ornaments that adorn a woman. Her \ki}e 
sister Peggy was much younger, and quite of an opposite 
disposition, being all life and archness, full of tricks 
and playful mischief; and it required all Kate's motherly 
controul to keep her roguish glee restrained. She was 
her father's pet, and a sad bradog;* yet she was of an 
amiable disposition, and loved hrr sister Kate with all her 
heart. Mick Brennan was an intelligent and honest man, but 
being of a very churlish and ungracious temper, I seldom 
visited his house, although it was very neat to my friend's; 
but Kate and Fe«gy were constantly at t'uj inasther\ to 
see old Matha, who was really a good old man, and had 
always some kind saying and advice for the cadi us. Ma- 
tha was the piobairef of the family, and the best in that 
part of the county. Occasionally, (and particularly on 
holiday evenings,) the boys and girls assunhled in* the 
great kitchen, and enjoyed themselves in dancing their 
moneen jigs and reels. My friend and his lady were ex* 
ceedingly kind to their neighbours, and it eave them the 
greatest pleasure to witness the glee, and wild flow of spi- 
rits of the happy boys, with their lasses. We sometimes 
joined in the jigs; and many a one have I danced with 
poor Kate, Oh 1 how strongly is painted to my view, my 
friend's large and comfortable kitchen, with ou'd Matha 
sitting in his easy rush chair, tuning his piob-mhala;} while 
the boys were quietly stealing in, and the eailin deas)' in 
their scarlet cloaks and silken snoods, with their glossy 
braided hair, would, as they entered, gently lisp, "Dia, 
annso,"|| and casting a sly glance around to see if their 
favoured baitselearf had arrived. I had often vfoiU 
dered I had never seen Lanty, at these happy meet- 
ings ; his name was familiar with the caiiins, and he 
was called by them a buachail gleohe/* He also had 
a most excellent character, from his obliging disposition, 
and for his warm affection for his mother, the .WicJdv 
Power. It was from little Peggy I had gleaned their early 
history ; and she had often expressed her fears, lest her 
obdurate-hearted father should discover the strong, the 
deep affection that existed between her dear Kate and 
Lanty. By her arch playfulness and lively wit she had 
always lulled her father's suspicions of the many happy 
meetings she had been accessary to with the affect ion ate 
pair. Lanty *s mother had been living for many years in 
Clare, but belonged to Kerry, from the neighbourhood of 
Ventry. Her husband having been killed in a light 
between two factions, she left her native county with her 
only child, Lanty, and settled near Milltown. The Widow 
Power had a brother, Denis Hoolahan, a noted smuggler, 
and who was then on board a large smuggling cutter, call- 
ed the Big Jane. This vessel was frequently off the coast, 
and Denis would sometimes land to see his sister, the 
widdy, and bring her his accustomed present of tobacco 
and tea. She had a small extent of ground, sufficient for 
her cow and goats, and a crop of paities; and with Lanty'a 
assistance, who cultivated a little garden, and now and 
then added to their store a good bradan, ,or a dish of 
throuts, they were enabled to live tolerably comfortable. 



* A sly trickish girl. f Piper. 

I Pipes, or literally a bag-pipe, Piobaireachd. playing on the 
pipes. 

§ Pretty girls. 

1] God, here ; ot, meaning to convey the salutation, God save 
all here. Also, Dia duibh, God save ye. Bail o Dia duibh, 
Blessing of God to ye. Duibh "is pronounced as yeib. 

*J[ Bachelor or sweetheart, orlpyer. 

** Handsome boy. Buachail glethe, Haudsome, dcan 3 boy. 



us 

Kate'a father had some intimation of the courtship that 
*he had been carrying on tfith Lanty, and he had strongly 
and angrily forbidden it; but her affection was then too 
deeply rooted to be controuled by her parental duty. 
Mick Brennan had moreover spoken to my friend, and had 
represented Lanty's conduct in so unfavourable a light, 
tkat he waa thence considered an unwelcome intruder. 
But it is not alone, said Peggy, Lanty'* not being so snug 
as ourielves, but that her father had sl most inveterate 
dislike to him and the >vidovr 3 on account of their Kerry 
origin.* I had never visited the widow'i cottage ; it was 
situated much off the main road, and the only approach 
Ives by a co«ftn,f across several fields. It overlooked the 
little river Anna,t which winds its course through luxu- 
riant meadows, falling down through a barrier of rocks, 
about half a mile from the sea, and pursuing its way amid 
romantic cliffy rocks, and sandy hills, empties itself (rush- 
ing when swollen with heavy rains) over masses of stones 
into the Atlantic, on Cassino beach.J Here the billows of 
the Atlantic roll in with all their fury; and, when impelled 
by the western storms, throw up enormous cubes of lime- 
stone rock, and blocks of great weight are strewn over the 
beach. [| Brippling from a cliff that overhangs the beach 
is an excellent chalybeate spa, called the lua rhua, or red 
water spring, from the red appearance given to the water, 
when streaming down a little channel in the bank, com- 
posed of a reddish clayey strata.! 

The rain had been so continued since I last saw Lanty 
that I had not the opportunity of going to his cottage 
until the following Sunday ; and being obliged to keep 
close quarters, I had amused myself in tying flies, and in 
the mean time I had settled every thing with my friend 
and bis lady, in re-establishing Lanty to their favour again. 
When our neldsports or excursions into the country, did 
not take us from home, we always dined early. lu the 
evening before the girls and hoys had assembled for their 
usual dance, I crossed the fields to the Widdy Power's ; 
and never were there two more delighted, than the widdy 
and Lanty. She was a neat, bustling old woman, and 
exerted herself to be aiighty civil — « c And it's ourselves 



* A singular circumstance occurred some years since in Kll- 
msh, strongly enncing the kind of feelings of distinction exit- 
ing between the Clare and the Kerry people. It had long been 
an annoyance to their Clare neighbours, the number of beggnrs 
that were constantly passing from Bally longford across the Shan- 
non to Kilrush. Complaints against this practice were so fre- 
quently made to a worthy magistrate of the latter place, that 
he at h\$t ordered all the beggars that were in the neighbour- 
hood to be collected, and sent back to Kciry : in the revenue 

pinnace. The old cockswain, Jack M'C , (a Clare man,) 

who had the charge of them, on landing them at Oarrigfoill 
Castle, raised his hand, with great vehemence saying, u Go ; 
and if ever you're caught in Ireland again, 'tisn't thii way we'll 
serve ye. " 

t Footpath. 

$ A very handsome bridge has since been erected near the 
mouth of the river, connecting the new line of road between 
Milltown and Kilrush. 

$ The face of this cliff is much altered since I first saw it ; 
many portions have crumbled away, and it is singular to re- 
mark bow very imobserving the residents are of these changes 
•long the coast ; and of the serious ravages periodically made 
by the sea upon some of the most formidable cliffs and 
rocks. 

J| Mr. Button, in his « Survey of Clare, "in remarking on 
the force of the waves in stormy weather • states, that liirie- 
ttone rocks of ten or twelve feet in diameter, are thrown up 
on ledges of rock several feet high at Doolen ; and at the 
»*mc place may be seen a barrier of water-worn stones, some 
of them many tons weight, thrown up twenty feet across a 
imall bay. 

f Dr. ilibbert, who visited the Isle of Steimcss,one of the 
Shetland Islands, in 3818, mentions that he measured a 
block, that had been dislodged from its bed by the waves, and 
removed to a distance of thirty feet, and found it to be seven- 
teen feet and a half by two feet eight inches deep. It was 
aftenvards shivered to fragment?, and some were carried still 
farther, from thirty to one hundred and twenty feet. A 
block, nine feet two inches by six feet and a half, was hur- 
ried up a slight acclivity to the distance of one hundred mid 
fifty teeti 
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that's proud, Masther William, that yez have found the 
way to our abode at last," said the widdy, as she kicked 
the ould dog from the fire, and gave the turf an additional 
poke ; whilst the hins and ducks were made to fly in 
double quick time, to their quarters, not forgetting the 
ould goose, hobbling to its nist under the dresser. 

" Maybe yez 'il sit down and tak an air ov the fire ;" 
and the busy old body wiped the cathair luachraigh* with 
her apron. 

Lanty stood grinning with delight, and as I was afraid 
that I had much discomposed the widdy's domestic ar- 
rangements, I took my leave; observing that I had called 
for Lanty to bring him to the house, and that I would 
often call and see her. 

By the time I returned, most of the boys and girls had 
met ; and, when I presented Lanty, it was evident from 
the warmth of greeting, how much the poor fellow was 
liked ; and never will I forget the modest, beamy look 
of gratefulness poor Kate bestowed on me, as I placed 
Lanty by her side. Matha too joined in the pleasure felt 
by all; and, as he vigorously plied the bellows to the 
drone, his ould eyes sparkled with a determination to 
give us a regular bout. Matha gave us his best collec- 
tion ; and as I futted it to the Fox-hunter's Jig, Highland 
Mary, and the Sean Ban Bochd,f with many a Cailinog,! I 
feltmorc happiness with those joyous innocents, in all their 
native wildness, than ever the crowded brilliancy of the 
balUrooms of the great could afford. As for Lanty, I 
thought we should never have been able to stop him : he 
danced all the cailins regularly down, and we had at last to 
put a stopper on ould Matha's bellows. 

It was early of a fine morning, in the month of Septem- 
ber, that I summoned Lanty to attend us on a fishing ex- 
cursion to Croidhe or Cri River. After the late rains the 
river was in high order, and, with a fine westerly breeze, 
wc promised ourselves excellent sport. Our ceadtongadhj 
was prepared, and, oh, what a feast we did make! What 
horror would have been depicted in the countenance of a 
gentle city belle, had she, when gracefully entering the 
breakfast parlour, in her morning dress of studied elegance, 
viewed onr prodigal arrangement of broiled salmon and 
white-trout, beef-stakes, Cru-phutog,|| pratees and milk, 
griddle-bread, butter and crame, and eggs by the score, 
while a huge Corcran,T surrounded with well-lit turf 
(kept sinimering on the hearth) supplied us with the purest 
of Souchong. Such is the fare of the earty-rising sportsman, 
to strengthen himself for the manly exercises of the day — 
such the mode of life of the western country squire, who, 
with his rod, his gun, and'his dog, pursues a daily round 
of sports, braced with health and free from care ; while 
the lovely citizen, negligently sipping her Mocha, plans her 
visiting and shopping rounds, and studies the most be- 
coming costume that may, the approaching night, display 
her charms, and add new conquests to the admiring 
crowd of her obsequious beaux. 

(To be continued.) 



* Cathair-luachraigh, a rush chair, or chair made of rushes. 

f The poor old vrom an— pronounced Shan Van Vogh. 

| A young girl — as, buachail Gg, a young man or lad ; fear 
Og, a young married man • bean Og, a young married woman. 

§ Breakfast. 

|| Black pudding ; or, literally, a blood pudding. 

TT Large pot. Before the establishment of the water guard 
along the western coast, smuggling was carried on to such an 
extent, and tobaeco and tea were so plentiful, that it was no 
uneommon occurrence for the more wealthy farmers (for all 
connived at these illegal proceedings) to boil half a pound of 
tea at a time, in a large kettle or pot, for their breakfast. 
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